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THREE NOTES IN HEBREW LEXICOGRAPHY 

E. Ben Yehuda 
New York Citt 

1. Psalms 75. 9. 

•ony tvidv "]N ntn tn -jdo n^o ion p mrr T3 did ♦:> 
rw ♦yen ■» ine» 

The Massoretic reading !7fO "nj|*1 which is translated into 
English by 'he poureth out of the same' has been generally 
considered unsatisfactory, and thus some modern critics, follow- 
ing the Greek and Syriac versions, have suggested the emenda- 
tion TTf? HID, that is, 'he poureth out from one (cup) into 
another.' But I need hardly say that this emendation does not 
render the expression less ambiguous and cumbersome. 

I venture, therefore, to offer the following new explanation 
of the term f7?0. "We need only slightly to alter the vowel points 
of the word, reading Pl?P instead of the present j"WJD. to see 
that the Massoretic text is on the whole correct. HfO is not 
the demonstrative Hf with the particle 0, but it is rather the 
substantive fO with the pronominal suffix f7. The phrase 
HID "U*l may thus be rendered 'and he poureth out her fO.' 
As to the meaning of the term ?D, we may, in the first place, 
conjecture from its context that it is synonymous with f M , "IDIl , 
"|D0 , all of which occur in the same verse, meaning 'wine.' 
Furthermore, in Arabic, too, this term, invariably written 
muzz, muzzat, mizza', means 'wine.' It is mentioned in the 
Tahzib al-Alfazi and in the Lisan al-'Arab among the words 
meaning 'wine.' The native Arab lexicographers illustrate this 
meaning of the term JD by many citations from ancient poets, 
for which I may refer to the Tahzib just cited. 

2. Song of Songs 7. 6. 

ansma ton 1*70 jor*a "\mn rfrr\ to-DD -pty "ie>*o 

How puzzling this verse has proved to all commentators is 
quite familiar to Biblical students. Both Hebrew and gentile 
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scholars, ancient and modern, have failed to interpret it, espe- 
cially the second part. The net result of all their efforts is 
well summed up by Ehrlich, who writes : ' Hier ist das Schluss- 
glied fur mich uniibersetzbar. ' 

Now here, too, the difficulty arises from the misreading of the 
word *\?D , which is treated as if it were the triliteral noun for 
'king.' As a matter of fact, the *] in this case is not a radical 
letter, but a pronominal suffix added to the substantive "?Q 
parallel to the "| in the preceding *]tW"l . The proper reading 
is not l^D • but "| - ^0 or T^O • Thus, with merely a slight 
change in the pointing of this one word and without alteration 
of the Massoretic consonants, this hitherto most obscure verse 
in the Bible becomes at once clear and intelligible. 

In describing his beloved, the lover uses the following three 
figures of speech : (1) 'thy head upon thee is like CarmeP ; (2) 
'and the hair of thine head like purple'; (3) 'thy ^D is 
D'EiTO TlDN. All three figures parallel each other, the third 
conveying the same thought as the preceding. By a gradual 
process of elimination we may be able to get the meaning of the 
third part of the verse. 

The theme of the passage is the hair of the beloved, for "pft 
corresponds to the preceding word jY?!, which means 'tresses.' 
The lover sings the praises of her hair, which is D'tOfTD TlDX . 
The verb 1DX is most commonly used in the sense of binding, 
but not infrequently it is also used in the sense of tying, as in 

orwnoa ym -iD*n . rfayn oriDNn . waa-io n** idn'i . 

fi"l*y fSJ 1 ? HDK— in the last place in the sense of girdling. 
The verb may therefore be used here in the sense of doing up 
the hair with something, either for ornament or convenience. 
The meaning of the word D'Bm becomes clear. It refers to the 
ribbons and fillets which a woman employs to do up her hair. 
Now the term D'EfTI in the sense of 'tresses,' which is usually 
attributed to it in this passage, likewise does not occur elsewhere 
in the Bible, as modern commentators have observed (cf . Budde) , 
while ^0 is hapax legomenon. 

But, as a matter of fact, both *7D in the sense of tresses and 
Dm in the new interpretation I give it, rest on a firm basis. 
Although none of the senses of the Hebrew root bbft found 
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elsewhere in the Bible, suggest the sense in which I suppose 7D 
is used in the Song of Songs, namely that of 'tresses,' it might 
conceivably be that this meaning was derived from the concep- 
tion of motion implied in the root ^O, from which we have 
the expression V'TTD ^O- and perhaps also the word ^D 
in the sense of rubbing and stirring, as found in the Mishna. 
Compare, for example, the word D^PbH which Noldeke declares 
to have been derived from the Arabic taltala, which is used in 
the sense of motion. It is also possible that the word ^D in 
the Mishna in the sense of fringes, as in the passage Kelim 28. 7, 
"T^OiI fO pn, according to the interpretation of E. Hai Gaon, 
is closely related to the word. 

The Arabic, to be sure, possesses no noun mall meaning 'hair/ 
but there is the inverted term limmat 'locks,' which is used 
by the ancient poet al-'Ijaj quoted by al-Asmayl in his Kitab 
huluk al-insan (ed. A. Haffer). Now the derivation of the word 
limmat remains obscure ,- for, among the various shades of mean- 
ing of the Arabic root, all of which imply arrival and approach, 
there is none from which it could logically have been evolved in 
this sense. The explanation given in the Lisan al-'Arab seems 
rather far-fetched. One is therefore tempted to question the 
indigeneity of the word in the Arabic language. It is perhaps 
permitted to suppose that it was borrowed from some other 
Semitic language, not improbably from the Hebrew itself, and 
that, in passing from one language to another, the radicals 
became transposed, as is so often the case. 

As regards the word D'tDiTI, the argument rests on a still 
firmer basis. There seems to be no room for doubt. The word 
£3(7") is found also in Arabic, where it is used in a sense very 
much akin to that in which I suppose it is used in this verse. 
See the Lisan al-'Arab, s.v. According to Lane, s.v., the rahat 
is a garment for children made of skin or wool cut into thongs 
or strips. 

We may conclude that in the ancient Semitic language the 
word Dill originally has the general sense of a strip of leather 
or cloth, of a width varying according to its use in each locality. 
Among the Hebrews the tOfTl may have been a narrow strip like 
a fillet, used both as an ornament and a hair-band. 
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3. Nahum 2. 14. 

YVfl3i roan jtyya 'mwm rvuov mrr oto y?K uan 
-ny wxr> x 1 ?! *ifl-i£3 pNo ♦n-om a~in tawn 

HMN^D 'Tip 

The great majority of modern commentators are generally 
agreed upon accepting the Massoretic text of this verse, subject, 
however, to a slight emendation. They would regard the Pf at 
the end of fDDN^O as a dittography from the beginning of the 
next verse. 

The commentators have, nevertheless, been slightly troubled 
as to the proper disposal of rDDN^D . There is no room at all 
for a messenger, for the entire last part of this chapter deals 
with lions and their prey. One of the modern commentators has 
suggested that we substitute "p^HD for nSDN^Q , while others 
declare that this whole hemistich must be placed elsewhere. But 
the Massoretic text is correct. The ^K^O used here is not the 
word "^N^D in the usual sense of 'messenger,' but is derived 
rather from a root "JN 1 ? whose Arabic equivalent is Idka ' grind. ' 
The roots 'alaka and 'aldka are used in exactly the same sense. 
The three roots are used synonymously in the sense of grinding 
some hard object between the teeth, as a horse grinds his teeth 
upon the bit. It is the sound made by the molar teeth when 
grinding something hard. There is no doubt that the word 
fDDX^O used here is employed in a similar sense to complete 
the figure of the lion and his prey. Translate: 'the sound of 
thy grinding.' 



